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Strange Story of the Pacific 



The Chinese Child Adrift 
ON A Suitcase 


A tragic little story of the war in the Pacific, with a remark- 
able chain of coincidence, has now had a happy ending. 
But the mystery of how it happened may never be solved. 

In Singapore there lived 
happily a Chinese mother, Mrs 
Ruth Li, with her two little 
daughters, six-year-old Patsy and 
baby Lottie. When the Japs 
swept through Malaya toward 
that city, Mrs Li managed to 
get aboard a crowded refugee 
ship with the children. But that 
ship was spotted by ^ enemy 
planes, bombed, and sunk. 

All three of the family were 
thrown into the w'ater, and the 
baby was lost, but Mrs Li was 
able to cling to Patsy, and, with 
the strength of despair, lifted the 
child on to a suitcase which was 
floating amid the wreckage of 
the ship. Then she herself was 
picked up by a Japanese ship, 
and her last sight of Patsy was 
of the child drifting away. 

Three years later. United 
Little Patsy Li and her Mother • State,s Marines captured the 


Must Jan Hitch-Hike? 


gouiH African railway engineers 
are faced by a curious trans¬ 
port problem. 

How can they send a 16-foot 
giraffe on a 400-mile railway 
journey? The giraffe in question, 
is Jan, and he is booked for a 
trip from Johannesburg to 
Durban, for shipment to Aus¬ 
tralia. 

There are plenty of, trucks 
available, but none high enough 
to accommodate the mighty neck 


of Jan, the giraffe. And it is 
still growing, so the Curator of 
Johannesburg Zoo fears that 
the only solution will be for Jan 
to hitch-hike from Johannesburg 
to Durban. 

, Jan was sold to the Australian 
authorities for £500. In return 
South Africa is to get three red 
kangaroos, three wallabies, a pair 
of tree kangaroos, a pair of 
dingoes, and other animals and 
birds from the Island Continent. 


island of Guadalcanal, 4000 miles 
away in the Pacific. After the 
battle natives of the island found 
a little Chinese girl who had 
been beaten by the Japs and left 
as dead, and she was handed 
over to the Americans. The 
army chaplain cared for her and 
she soon recovered, but though 
he spoke and understood .several 
Chinese dialects he could not get 
the child to tell who she was or 
where she came from. Then he 
began to think of a name for her, 
and chose a common one for 
Chinese girls, a name derived 
from Pai-ti Li, which means 
White Plum Blossom. So the 
waif was called Patsy Li! 

Eventually she was transferred 
to an orphanage in the New 
Hebrides Islands, and there a 
correspondent of a New York 
newspaper heard about her and 
sent home an account of the sad 
little orphan of the battle, 
though he spelled her nam.e 
Patsy Lee. 

Living in New York was a 
sister of Mrs Li, and when she 
chanced to read the story, with 
the similarity of name, she began 
to wonder if it could possibly be 
Ruth’s lost child. So she sent 
the cutting to her sister in 
Singapore. Mrs LI wrote to the 
reporter, the chaplain, and every¬ 
one else who might be able to 
give her a clue, and finally she 
took passage on a ship sailing 
to the remote Pacific island on 
which the orphanage is situated. 

When the two met, the 
m.other’s last doubt was dispelled 
—it teas her Patsy! 

But how Patsy came to be on 
Guadalcanal Island, 4000 miles 
from Singapore, still remains a 
mystery. Patsy cannot say. 



BAS WIE & BALBOA 


JJas Wie, a 12-year-old Indo¬ 
nesian boy, having heard of 
the marvels of Australia, deter¬ 
mined to visit that great land. 

Secretly tucking his little body 
into the engine section of a 
Dutch aeroplane, he made the 
oversea voyage from Koepang, 
and arrived, half-broiled, in the 
island continent of his dreams. 

At first it was declared that as 
soon as his health was restored 
he must be sent back as an 
illegal immigrant. But on second 
thoughts Australia, having grown 
to admire and like the plucky 
little invader, adopted him, with 
every prospect of a prosperous 
career for him. 

This Pacific adventure has 
something akin to an escapade 
which led eventually to the white 
man’s discovery of the Pacific 
Ocean more than four centuries 
ago. For the journey from San 
Domingo which took Balboa to 
Darien, where he first gazed on 
whit he called the “Great 
Southern Ocean,” and which we 
now know as the Pacific, wi_, 
begun with the great Spaniard 
travelling as a stowaway in a 

cask labelled “victuals for the r . j t . r l l-i 

voyage.” Balboa later became found a sunny corner of the deck to enjoy a game of chess.while 

Governor of Darien. Fishlock looks on. 


The long voyage to Australia on S S Stirling Castle has given our 
Test cricketers a welcome spell of rest and relaxation before the 
strenuous tour begins. In this picture Hardstaff and Evans have 


Two Stowaways 


A Change From 


Cricket 



George and Betty, giraffes at the London Zoo, have the.pick of 
the bunch, but even little Girlie is 9 feet 6 inches tall and can 
reach her meal quite well. 


Football as a Friendly Fight 


p'ooTBALi,, now in full swing 
again, is the oldest of our 
national sports. As far back as 
1314 the game was forbidden as 
tending to a breach of the peace. 
It was then a street game, with' 
crowds playing on each side, and 
decidedly rough and dangerous. 
Still, prohibition failed to stop 
the sport, and it remained popu¬ 
lar in Elizabethan days, when a 
writer described it as “the un¬ 
lawful exercise of playinge with 
the ffoteball in ye streets of y 
town, breakinge many mens 
windowes at their pleasures.” 

Shakespeare is uncomplimen¬ 
tary to the game in King Lear— 
I’ll not be strucken, my lord, ■ 
Nor tripped neither, you base 

football player. 

A work published in 1583, too, 
has an amusing criticism of the 
game as then played, “as con¬ 
cerning football playing. I pro¬ 
test unto you it may rather be 
called a friendlie kind of fight, 
than a play or recreation—a 


murthering practise, than a 
felowly sporte or pastime. For 
dooth not everyone lye in waight 
for his adversary seeking to 
overthrow him and picke him 
on his nose though it be on hard 
stones in ditch or dale, in valley 
or hill, in what place so ever 
he careth not, so he have him 
down.” 

Truly, Elizabethan • football 
must have been a very rough- 
and-tumble affair. 

In Queen Anne’s day football 
had an improved reputation, 
judging from some remarks of 
that entertaining observer and 
traveller, Henri Missin, who 
visited us about 1700. “In winter, 
foot-balls is a useful and charm¬ 
ing exercise. It is a leather ball 
about as big as' ones head, filled 
with wind. This is kicked about 
from one to t’other in the streets, 
by him that can get at it, and 
this is all the art of it.” 

All the art of it—we kno'v 
differently! 


Radar For the World’s Airports 


_^iR Chief Marshal Sir Ralph 
Cochrane spoke of the 
wonders of radar and radio in 
helping planes to land at 
aerodromes when he recently 
addressed the Provisional Inter¬ 
national Civil Aviation Organisa¬ 
tion—known as Picao. He re¬ 
vealed that toward the end of 
the war large numbers of 
bombers were brought back to 
their, bases at night and in fog 
at the rate of one a minute. 

Developed for use in war, 
these marvellous devices will be 
essential in directing air liners 
to airports in peace, but it is' 
obvious that one system of 
radio and radar control must be 


standardised throughout the 
world. The purpose of Picao is 
to create such a system. 

The Organisation’s delegates 
from more than 40 countries, 
have been in Britain studying 
our methods and this month 
they will be in the US studying 
those of America. Both countries, 
in a spirit of international co¬ 
operation, have arranged for the 
delegates of Picao to see demon¬ 
strations of their radio and 
radar aids to civil aviation. 

It is hoped that when the 
Special Radio Technical Division 
of Picao meets next month in 
Montreal,, they will decide on a 
system for international use. 
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Good News From 
The Americas 

TV/hile we all here have been watching the Paris Conference, 
concerned mainly with European problems, important 
things have been happening on the vast American Continent, 
especially in the United States and Argentina. 

Britain has great interest in among important sections of 

workers—dockers, .miners, and 
steel workers. Their trouble is 
that the cost of living is going up 
while their recently-increased 
wages stay down. They say they 
must have higher wages. 

There are also important 
political disputes in the U S. 
This is an election year. Next 
month a new House of Repre¬ 
sentatives (corresponding to our 
House of Commons) and one- 
third of the Senate (the Upper 
Chamber) are to be elected. So 
party squabbles are rather on the 
increase. One recent dispute has 
been caused by the Secretary of 
Commerce, Mr Wallace, who 
called for more understanding 
with Russia. This raised a storm 
of protest, and Mr Truman' dis¬ 
missed his Minister. 

Despite these disputes, how¬ 
ever, the U S is enjoying great 
prosperity. The common man is 
earning a lot of money and spend¬ 
ing it on goods—any goods which 
are on the market. 
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Europe’s Longest WoRLD NEWS REEL 
Suspension Bridge 


the Western Hemisphere, the 
Americas, not only because the 
citizens of the United States, 
Canada, and Newfoundland speak 
or at least understand the 
English language well, have 
similar laws, and generally have 
the same way of life, but also 
because we are closely con¬ 
nected economically with those, 
countries, selling much to them 
and buying much from them. 

Canada’s Aid to Britain 

Let us start with Canada. 
Thanks to Canada we have little 
need to worry about our .bread, 
although the harvest weather in 
Britain has been unfavourable. 
An agreement recently made 
between this country and Canada 
assures us of a steady sup^y of 
wheat over a period of four years. 
The Canadians are also sending 
us eggs, bacon, timber, and paper. 
Thus Canada is helping Britain 
to get over her difiiculties. 

We are interested, too, in what 
is happening in the United 
States, that gigantic country 
which can not only feed herself 
but also send a lot of food to 
other nations; which can not 
only produce all the cars, re¬ 
frigerators, ships, and so on, she 
needs, but could also satisfy a 
dozen or more nations with such 
goods. The U S is an -important 
customer of ours, for, although 
she can herself produce all the 
things we turn out her people 
are fond of quality goods which 
bear the stamp of British work¬ 
manship—our cloth, for example. 

Although the U S is brimniing 
with energy, pov/er, and money 
which she is ready to spend on 
goods, there are many problems 
she must face before she can 
settle down for peacetime work. 
There is considerable unrest 


. Argentina and Brazil 

From South America has come 
the important news of an agree¬ 
ment between Britain and the 
Argentine. There are three main 
points in the agreement: we are 
assured of steady supplies of 
meat; Argentina will buy just 
over . half the shares in the 
British-owned railways, but will 
see to it that the nev; railway 
company gets enough income 
from selling tickets and trans¬ 
porting goods; the money this 
country owes for Argentine meat 
sent here during me war will be 
paid off in a few years. 

Britain has also made an im¬ 
portant trade pact with Brazil, 

Invaluable steps in returning to 
normal trade with the Americas 
have thus been taken. 


Freedom-Loving Faroe Islanders 


rj'iiE inhabitants of the Danish- 
owned Faroe Islands have 
joined the ranks of those peoples 
who are seeking independence in 
the world today. In a plebiscite 
held the other day these hardy 
islanders, part fishermen, part 
farmers,' voted by 5651 to 5491 
for a republic as against a status- 
under the Danish Crown some¬ 
what like that of the Channel 
Islands under our Crown. 

Thrusting their precipitous,' 
fantastically-shaped basalt cliffs 
out of the stormy ocean between 
Iceland and the Shetlands, the 
lonely Faroe Islands seem to be 
situated on the edge of the 
world. Not a single tree grows 
on any of the 22 islands arid . 
soil, too, is scarce. The .spade, 
takes the place of the plough¬ 
share . and . the sickle replaces. 
the reaping-machine on the top 
of these dizzy' crags. The largest ' 
piece of level ground, indeed, is . 
the football :pitch at Thorshavn 
to which the' Orkneys and Shet¬ 
lands, before the 'war,. used to 
send teams' for “international,” 
matches. Thorshavn is the 
principal centre and boasts , a ,, 
castle, a hospital, and a library; 

The. islanders • are directly 
descended from. the Vikings and 


still speak a form of the old 
Norse language. They have been 
Danish since 1380. As fishermen 
they have no superiors and few 
equals. Forty per cent of the 
whole Danish harvest of the sea 
is caught by the men from the - 
Faroes and sent out all over 
Europe. 

Habits of life have not changed 
much in these ' remote islands 
during the centuries. Habits of' 
mind have changed, however, as 
this latest bid for complete Self- 
government show's. 

More Food For 
Livestock 

J'he news that vve are to have 
- whiter bread will be welcome 
not only to millions of consumers 
but to farmers, too, writes the 
C N farming correspondent. 

Reduction of the flour extrac¬ 
tion rate from 90 to 85 per cent' 
will mean more food for live¬ 
stock. ' This' increase will run 
into hundreds of thousands of 
tons Of extra food for animals 
on our farm's. It wiir give us 
more milk for the. winter, though 
probably no more eggs, bacon, 
pork, and fats just yet. 


'J'HE proposed new; suspension 
bridge over the Severn 
Estuary between Beachley and 
Aust, about two and a half miles 
north of the Severn tunnel, has 
-been the subject of a public in¬ 
quiry opened at Bristol last week. 
If the bridge is built it will be 
the longest suspension bridge in 
Europe. Its steel towers, stand¬ 
ing on concrete piers and sup¬ 
porting the main cables of the 
bridge will be 450 feet high. 

It will ‘ be nearly a mile long 
and the middle of the bridge will 
be about 120 feet above high 
water; The bridge is to consist 
of a centre span 3000 feet long' 
and two shorter side spans of 
about 1000 feet each. Among 
suspension bridges the centre 
span will only be exceeded by 
those of the George 'Washington 
at New York (3500 feet) and the 
Golden Gate at San Francisco 
(4200 feet). 

FOR BOYS WHO 
LOVE THE SEA 

'J'hat great sailor Admiral Vis¬ 
count Cunningham had 
something to say about the Sea 
Cadet movement when he spoke 
at the Navy League dinner in 
London the other evening. 
During, the war, he said, the 
Navy League raised the total 
number of sea cadets to 50,000, 
distributed over 427 units. 

On the question of the con¬ 
tinued need for sailors. Admiral 
Cunningham said that as long 
as the bulk of our trade and the 
bulk of our armies must be 
transported in ships, so long 
would it be the privilege and the 
duty of the Navy to protect 
them. • 

The Sea Cadet movement is 
the preliminary training ground 
for a sea career as well as being 
a fine medium for youth training 
generally. v 

More money is needed to main¬ 
tain the movement, and Viscount 
Nuffield has promised a hand¬ 
some donation. 

A New School of 
Horsemanship ' 

"pHE Army School of Equitation 
(horsemanship) at Weedon 
has been closed—a clear indica¬ 
tion that the old order in 
Army arrangements has disap¬ 
peared. But training in horse¬ 
manship is not to disappear on 
that account. A National School 
of Equitation has been opened at 
St George’s School, Winkfield, 
near Ascot, Berkshire, and it will 
carry on very much as the Army 
school at Weedon did. 

Ike’s Visit to Scotland 

Qn Thursday this week General 
Eisenhower is due to visit 
Edinburgh to receive the freedom 
of the icity. It will be his first 
peacetime visit to Scotland, for 
the only other time he lias been 
there was in secret to inspect 
troops just before D Day. 
Mrs Eisenhower, who is accom¬ 
panying him, is making her first 
visit to Britain. With their son. 
Captain John Eisenhower, they 
will stay at Culzean Castle in 
Ayrshire, in the suite presented to 
him by the Scottish people. 

On Saturday General Eisen¬ 
hower, is due to arrive at 
Balmoral to .stay for a day as 
the guest of the King arid'Queen, 


VETERANS MEET. When 
18 Battle of Britain pilots visited' 
Brussels as Belgium’s guests they 
were welcomed by a delegation 
which included three Belgian 
pilots who fought in the. Battle 
of Britain. ; . 

International Italian Airlines is 
the name of a new Anglo-Itallan 
air transport company. Forty per 
cent of Its capital is to be held 
by British European Airways, and 
it is probable that a large amount 
of its equipment will be British. 

The French Government has 
invited the Old Vic Company to 
perform for a week at the Theatre 
des Champs Elysees, Paris^ at 
the end of November. 

Mr Averell Harriman, U S 
Ambassador in Britain, has been 
appointed to succeed Mr Henry 
Wallace as Secretary of Commerce. 

MELBOURNE—VANCOUVER. 

The Australian National Airways 
Skymaster Warana not long ago 
opened the new service between 
Melbourne and Vancouver. The , 
plane carried 35 passengers, mail, 
and freight across the Pacific. 

The National Institute for the 
Blind has sent experts out to 
Nairobi to study Kenya’s blindness 
problems. 

Members of the staff of Unesco, 
United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organisa¬ 
tion, recently left London for 
Paris, where the permanent seat 
of Unesco is being established in 
the Avenue Kleber. 


WELCOME RAIN. Rain was 
enthusiastically welcomed re¬ 
cently in New South Wales and 
Queensland after a long drought; 

India and Tasmania are arrang- 
' ing an exchange of tivo teachers 
a year. 

In Poland a neiospaper giving 
the British point of view, and 
sponsored by the Foreign Office, 
is to be published in the Polish 
language. 

EARLY TOMATOES. Stalin¬ 
grad’s agriculture experimental 
station has produced five new 
kinds of tomato v;hich ripen 
earlier than usual. 

The air service between London 
and Ankara, flown by British 
European Airways, is now open. 

The new president of the Inter¬ 
national Aeronautical Federation 
(F A /) is Lord Brabazon of Tara, 
who holds the first British pilot’s 
licence. 

Britain's .High Commissioner in 
India, to represent British in¬ 
terests there now that the country 
is under self-government, is Mr T. 
A. Shone, C M G, formerly British 
, Minister at Beirut. 

Big consignments of plastic 
toys for Christmas are coming 
from Canada. 

Brazil has a new Constitution 
under which her Pre.sldents will 
hold office for a term of five years 
and the President Will have the 
power to choose his own Cabinet. 
There i.s .freedom for all political 
parties not opposed to democratic 
government. 


Home News Reel 


RARE STAMP. Recently £125 
was paid for a fourpenny deep- 
blue Cape of Good Hope tri¬ 
angular stamp. 

A. V. Roe and Company, the air¬ 
craft builders, have booked orders 
worth more than £14,000,000. 

A suggestion has been made 
that British railways, should in- 
stal hooks inside the roofs of 
luggage vans on which to hang 
bicycles so that they may be 
carried without damage. 

CONGRATULATIONS. Mr and 
Mrs David Rogers of Carmarthen 
have celebrated their 70th wed¬ 
ding anniversary. 

During 1047 the Salvation Army 
will conduct a world spiritual 
offensive to be called A Fighting 
Faith. This was announced by 
General Albert Orsborn before he 
left for a three months’ tour of 
the American continent. 

At a rally of aero-modellers at 
Leicester not long ago a rochet- 
propelled model plane was flown. 

HARDY ANGLERS. At Sand- 
gate the Sea Angling Society 
recently held a competition last¬ 
ing all night in .a gale blowing 
at 60 m p h. 


Thirty young people between 
the ages of 10 and 17, prize¬ 
winners in the DfUce of Suther¬ 
land’s Air Travel Essay Competi¬ 
tion organised by the Air League 
of the British Empire, went on an 
air trip from Croydon to Jersey. 

About 100 tons of copper will 
be used for campaign stars noiv : 
being struck at the Royal Mint 
and Woolwich Arsenal. 

JIINCED WHALE. Equipment 
to mince whale meat for sausage.s 
is being installed in a whale 
factory-ship at South Shields. 

Kitchen duties at the Teacher’.s 
Training College at Leavesden, 
Herts, are being carried out by the 
students owing to shortage of’ 
domestic staff. 

A party of prisoners-of-war 
lucre shoiun round Salisbury 
Cathedral not long ago by the 
Dean of Salisbury, the Very Revd 
H. C. Robins. '‘Each man loas 
given a cathedral guide-book to 
take away. 

Helpers are urgently needed for 
Hospitals Day, October 8. Will 
all who can help write either to 
the Appeal Secretary of their local 
voluntary hospital,' or to Lord ; 
Luke,'Hospitals Day, 36 Kings'way, 
London, XV C 2. , 


Youth News Reel 


SCOUTS AT ST PAUL’S. 
To inaugurate Senior Scouting, 
the new scheme for the training' 
of the over-fifteens, London 
Senior Scouts are attending a 
dedication service at St Paul’s 
Cathedral on Saturday, October 
5. They will march to the 
Cathedral and the salute will 
be taken by General Sir John 
Shea, County Commissioner for 
London. 

Rover-Scout Stanley Webster, of 
the 34th Walsall (Staffs) Scout 
Group, has been awarded a Cer¬ 
tificate for Meritorious Conduct 
in recognition of his courage and 
fortltud.e under .Intense pain . fol-. 


lowing a serious accident result¬ 
ing in the amputation of both 
leg.s. ' ( " "' 

Boy Scouts of Thornley, , hi 
County Durham, organised . a 
jumble sale and raised £32 to set 
up in business once more an un-: 
employed man loho had lost his 
horse hi a fire. 

B B BROADCAST. This p*ast 
week-end. more than 800 Boys 
Brigade officers have been attend¬ 
ing in Edinburgh the annual 
Brigade Council meetings; and on 
Sunday a B B Bible Class was 
broadcast .in the Scottish Re¬ 
gional Service. ■ ■ 
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SAVED FROM A 
DROUGHT-BLITZ 

wet and melancholy sum¬ 
mer has been attended by 
one consolation. The heavy rain¬ 
fall dispelled the earlier fear 
that the great London area 
might be exposed to a water 
famine. Rainfall in preceding 
years had been insufficient; wells 
were low, and springs that feed 
the rivers had dwindled so as 
to be unable to maintain the 
reserve supplies on which we 
rely in time of drought. 

The Metropolitan Water Board 
is to spend nearly forty million 
pounds during the next ten or 
filteen years on storage works to 
safeguard London from water 
shortage. It has been officially 
stated that if the domestic water 
supplies failed in a densely 
populated area there would be 
no alternative to immediate 
evacuation. So the . downpours 
that caused the capital such 
moisture and misery saved it 
from the possibility of a breaking 
up of homes even more wide¬ 
spread than that occasioned by 
the perils of the blitz. 

Learning Our Ways 

]\£rs Tezer T>iskiran. a Turkish 
MP, is visiting this country 
to study educational and publie 
welfare institutions, women’s in¬ 
stitutes, and similar organisa- 
ti(3ns. A school teacher by pro¬ 
fession, Mrs Taskiran is a member 
of the Board of Administration 
of the People’s Houses in Turkey. 

She graduated in philosophy at 
Istanbul In 1934 and has been 
Director of the Girls’ Lycee in 
Ankara, the Teachers’ Training 
School in Istanbul, and the de¬ 
partment of secondary education 
of the Turkish Ministry of Public 
Instruction. She speaks English, 
French, and German, and among 
her publications is The Life and 
Philosophy of John Stuart Mill. 

BACK TO THE BAND 

TyHEN the 4th Battalion East 
’' Yorkshire Regiment retired 
from Lille in May 1940 and 
moved forward to meet the Ger¬ 
mans, their hand instruments 
were hidden in .the attic of a 
village cafe; This has recently 
heeii searched, and the instru¬ 
ments found intact and returned 
to regimental headquarters. 


Elevenses on the Farm 



4^ nice cup of tea for Miss Marjorie 
Baker of New Barnet, formerly of 
the Women’s Land Army, who has 
been spending her holiday driving 
a tractor on the Hertfordshire farm 
where she worked during the war. 
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Big New Plane Takes the Air 

This huge plane built for the U S Army can carry a load of 30 tons or 400 soldiers. A commercial 
adaptation of it will accommodate over 200 passengers. It is instructive to compare this picture 
of a giant of 1946 with the picture on page 7 of the machine built by Bleriot in 1909. 


Cricket Balls From 
, India 

J]ngland, former source of the 
cricketing world’s supplies, 
is actually to draw on India to 
make good our deficiencies. 
Between now and next June 
we are to import Indian-made 
cricket equipment up to a value 
of £80,000. Schools and clubs 
that have been in despair 
through lack of cricket balls will 
rejoice to know that 200,000 are 
to come from India. We taught 
India the game; she now responds 
by enabling England to continue 
playing it with articles made by 
hands across the sea. 

How to Look at 
a Picture 

]M;any more people are able to 
enjoy our national art 
treasures now that some of the 
best pictures are being lent to 
provincial galleries. 

But do you know how to look 
at a picture? We have recently 
come across a shilling pamphlet 
of the National Association of 
Girls’ Clubs which tells in simple 
language how to appreciate the 
painter’s work. Appropriately 
called Look This Way, it is by 
Maurice De Sausmarez, A R C A. 

Of the pictures in your home 
he asks, “Do you ever think of 
looking at them or have they 
become just meaningless blobs 
on the walls. If they have then 
there is something wrong—a 
picture that is really fine has 
something to offer us every time 
we look at it.” 

After studying this excellent 
pamphlet even the novice should 
begin to see pictures with the 
eye and mind of an artist, and 
so obtain from them ' greater 
enjoyment. 

EVERYBODY’S 

WIRELESS 

entirely new system of 
transmission recently per¬ 
fected In New York enables every 
member of a family to hear the 
favourite programme at the same 
time. Father can listen to the 
news in one room, while mother 
hears a cookery talk in another:' 
the Children’s Hour can be heard 
in the nursery, while big brother 
listens to dance music in his own 
room. 

The system uses ultra-short 
waves and permits the simultane¬ 
ous broadcast of a nurnber of 
programmes from one station. A 
switchboard control on the re¬ 
ceiver enables each of these to 
be heard on extension speakers. 


THREE MEN IN A 
CHURCH 

rpHREE brothers recently cele¬ 
brated the diamond jubilee 
of their acceptance into the mem¬ 
bership of Cambuslang Baptist 
Church, Glasgow. Each of them 
entered the ministry, two in the 
home country and one in Congo, 
and all returned to Cambuslang 
for the event. On the Sunday 
they shared in the conduct of the 
services, large congregations being 
present to witness the remarkable 
occasion. 

NUT TIME 

Jt is many years since there 
was such a splendid crop of 
nuts In this country, so when 
you have finished blackberrying 
go out on nutting expeditions. 

Hazel-nut bushes are com.mon 
almost everywhere in the 
countryside and are often found 
in the hedgerows. In the autumn 
they are easy to distingui.sh be¬ 
cause they are almost the only 
bushes still a bright green. The 
best nut clusters are often 
hidden under the leaves, and a 
few should be sampled before a 
lot are gathered from any one 
bush, for hazel plants sometimes 
bear nuts with poorly developed 
kernels, and it is a waste of time 
to pick these. 

As the season advances some 
of the best nuts fall to the 
ground, and these are worth 
picking up. If the nuts have 
holes in the shells they are use¬ 
less, having been attacked by the 
grubs of a small beetle. 

The Yachting 
Season Ends 

fpHE sails have been hauled 
down, and the yachts are 
resting until another yachting 
season comes round, for the 
regattas round the coasts and on 
the rivers are over. 

This year there has been great 
keenness in the yachting world. 
Demobilisation, and freedom of 
the se,as following the mine¬ 
sweepers’ good work, have led to 
a renewal of an ancient sport 
which was introduced to England 
from Holland in Stuart times. 
All through the years since then 
men have delighted to “reach,” 
“run,” or “tack,” according to the 
prevailing wind, and to make 
yachting a real sport. 

As boys love to sail their 
model yachts on ponds and lakes, 
so do many men love to 
manoeuvre a real yacht. The 
boy never grows up where sailing 
is concerned. 


Flying Classroom 

'J'HE idea of a travelling class¬ 
room is one that would 
appeal to most boys and girls. 
The RAF has one that is going 
for a world tour! 

It is a classroom for teaching 
air crews radio work, and it has 
been fitted up on the RAP 
Halifax bomber Mercury. 

This plane has set out on a 
25,000-mile flight to Australia, 
New Zealand, India, and the 
Middle East, and its “term ” is 
expected to last 65 days. In its 
classroom lessons in radio will 
be given to the various afr forces 
of the British. Commonv/ealth. 
This Is to ensure that they have 
one set standard of radio in¬ 
struction, and it will make for 
greater efficiency. But, in addi¬ 
tion, this flying classroom and 
its teachers will be on an errand 
of good will, and that is equally 
important. 

Flood Warnings by 
Pigeon Post 

CARRIER pigeon service to 
• provide flood warnings has 
been established in the Grafton 
district of New South Wales. 

When heavy rains begin, 
crates of pigeons will be sent to 
stations up to forty miles away 
from Grafton City, which 
straddles the swift - flowing 
Clarence River. Observations on 
rising levels will be despatched in 
duplicate by two birds every 
hour. 

The service is intended as an 
emergency one for use when 
telephone and telegraph lines 
are washed away, as happened 
last March. The release of the 
two birds simultaneously was 
suggested because of the many 
hawks in the district which prey 
upon pigeons. 

SERVICE FOR 
SERVICEMEN 

rjiHE Salvation Army has pub- 
llshecl some striking figures In 
connection with the work which 
its clubs did for American Service¬ 
men between January 1942 and 
May 1946. 

During that period there were 
99,036,364 attendances at the 
various Salvation Army clubs for 
members of the U S Forces, a total 
of 1,252,103 men slept In beds 
which the clubs provided, 
51,863,945 envelopes and postcards 
were distributed, and the liours 
put in by volunteer workers 
amounted to 7,071,956. 

A fine record of Christian ser¬ 
vice indeed. 


3 

QUEEN, OF THE 
KING’S NAVY 

■^yniLE the greatest Queen of 
the seas, the Queen Eliza¬ 
beth. after years of trooping, is. 
preparing for her peacetime 
reign, another Queen will have 
quietly left her service with the 
King’s ^Navy and returned home 
—across the Atlantic. 

The Queen, an escort carrier, 
joined the Royal Navy from 
America in our darkest hours 
under the Lend-Lease arrange¬ 
ments, and took part in many 
attacks upon the enemy, mainly 
off the coast of Norway. When 
she was no longer needed for 
battle she was converted for 
trooping and evacuation duties, 
and in such service steamed 
more than 50,000 miles on 
voyages between this country 
and Sydney, Hong Kong, and 
Colombo. Now, her duty done, 
she has left the Royal Navy and 
is home again in American 
waters, there to join other escort 
carriers with a similar record. 
Five others will follow the Queen 
in due course, all being home 
by the end of the year. One of 
them, the Atheling, will have 
then covered more than 75,000 
miles on trooping alone, to say 
nothing of thousands of miles 
more during wartime operations 
in the Pacific, 

Waste Not, Want 
Not 

■^Yhat is left over from the 
nation’s kitchens Is a valu¬ 
able by-product, as we were 
taught in the wartime salvage 
campaign. That the need for 
preserving and using kitchen 
waste is as great as ever was 
m.entioned by Sir Stafford Cripps, 
President of the Board of Trade, 
when the two-millionth ton of 
kitchen waste salvage was un¬ 
loaded at the Westminster. City 
Council’s, sterilisation depot. 

Two million tons of kitchen 
waste in five years! That is 
Westminster’s proud record—the 
highest in the country in propor¬ 
tion to the resident population. 
But, of course, there are many 
big restaui'ants in Westminster. 

It has been estimated that 
Westminster’s two million tons 
of waste, collected and properly 
dealt with, has produced two 
million pigs. 


Spinning-Wheel in London 



A girl working at a spinning-wheel 
was an unexpected sight at Charing 
Cross Underground station, where 
a wool exhibition is being held. 
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Camps -For German Youth 







Jn the early spring of this year 
it was decided to organise 
as many camps as possible for 
young Germans in the British 
Zone. 

Prom the outset the scheme 
was faced with every kind of 
difficulty—shortage of tents and 
all other camping.- equipment, 
rationing troubles, lack of travel¬ 
ling facilities, absence of reliable 
leaders, and so on. But a re¬ 
markable measure of success has 
been achieved after much hard 
work and close co-operation be¬ 
tween the Germans, the Military 
Government, and relief sections 
of the British Red Cross. 

The target of the enterprise 
was 20 camps, but ultimately 35 
permanent summer camps and a 
larger number of semi-permanent 


ones were established. Some 
of them are for convalescent 
children and those , suffering 
from malnutrition, and they 
receive medical care and special 
diet. At all the camps the 
rations are above the normal 
scale. 

Other sites are for the 
healthier and stronger youngsters 
who-‘‘hike from one camp to 
another and stay only one night. 
AH ,the campers, about 150,000 
this year, are from the badly 
bombed towns, and there has 
been a conspicuous improvement 
in their health and morale. 

The picture above shows an 
incident at a camp on the shores 
of the Grossensee in HoMein, 
when two boys let off high spirits 
with a dance. 


A Hospital by Livingstone’s Lake 


JN one of the loneliest parts of 
southern Africa, by the Lake 
Ngami which was one of Living¬ 
stone’s first discoveries, a hospital 
has been opened for mothers and 
babies. 


The hospital is the dream 
come true of Miss Violet Taylor 
of Walthamstow, who has served 
the London Missionary Society 
in tills lonely strip of desert 
country for ten years. A trained 
nurse. Miss Taylor was saddened 
because so many African mothers 
had their babies bom in miser¬ 
able thatched huts- that let in 
the rain when it was wet, and 
dust when it was dry. Mothers 
and grannies had very strange 
ideas, too, about looking after 
babies; a great many of them 
died, and others had all sorts of 
Illnesses that could have-been 
prevented. 

So gallant Miss Taylor set to 
work. She tried to teach the ’ 
women better ways, but in all 
that mess and dirt it was so 
difficult! Then she had some 
better mud-houses built, as a sort 
of make-shift hospital, and got 
some of the mothers to come 
there to have their babies. That 
was quite a big step forward, 
especi^ly as Miss Taylor began 
to train African girls as nurses. 
They had everything to learn, 
for they had never been told 
how important it is to keep 
everything about a baby sweet 
and clean; and they had so 
many curious beliefs—about good 
and bad luck, evil spirits, and so 


on. But the mud hospital was not 
so very much better than the 
native huts when it came to 
rain and sandstorms, and 
mosquitoes in the thatched roof. 
Miss Taylor made up her mind 
that she would have a proper 
hospital, even if it was only a 
tiny one. She told some friends 
in Britain about it, and they 
helped; so did friends in South 
Africa. 

Now the brick and wood 
hospital is open, near the spot 
where Livingstone saw the waters 
of Lake Ngami, now nearly dried 
up, and part of the sandy wastes 
of the wide-spreading Kalahari 
desert. 
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What is a 
SocRATic Club? 


SocRATic Club for men ■ and 
women about to be dis¬ 
charged from the Services has 
just been formed in Edinburgh. 
Why Socratic Club? The reason 
is that this club is for discussions 
of a philosophical nature, and . 
Socrates is one of the wisest men 
who ever lived. 

Born in Athens in the 5 th 
century bc, Socrates was a 
soldier in early life. Later he 
turned to the study of philo¬ 
sophy and gathered round him 
a number of pupils, the two 
most famous being Plato and 
Xenophon. “Man, know thyself! ” 
was the famous phrase he used 
to illustrate his teaching that 
knowledge of oneself and one’s 
shortcomings was more im¬ 
portant than searching into the 
secrets of the universe. 


Socrates had many enemies, 
however, and in 399 bc they 
accused him of corrupting the 
youth of Athens and he was 
condemned to death. His bold 
defence is preserved for us by his 
pupil Plato in The Apology. 


Although he was given the 
opportunity to escape, Socrates 
refused, holding that it would be 
a crime against the law of the 
State. In his Phaedo Plato 
describes how calmly this great 
man discussed the subject of 
death with his friends just before 
he drank the fatal cup of 
hemlock. 


Teazel Harvest 



These “ lugs ” of teazel heads grown 
at Elmstone Hardwick, Gloucester¬ 
shire, are being taken to the drying- 
sheds before being despatched to Leeds 
and Bradford, where they are used 
in woollen factories for raising the 
nap on cloth. No mechanical device 
equals the teazel for this purpose. 


Wealth From the Waste of War 


iJ'HERE are said to be 2500 Empire 
sunken merchant ships 
around the British seaboard, and 
several new companies want to 
salvage them. 

Already salvage work is going 
on, but perhaps the most in¬ 
teresting concerns the German 
. warship Derffiinger which was 
floated bottom up from Scapa 
Flow, in the far north of Scot¬ 
land, to the 'Gareloch, on the 
Clyde, where she will be broken 
up by Metal Industries,. Ltd. 
Some 1500 men will be employed 
at the new Gareloch shipbreak¬ 
ing and salvaging yards. 

The Derffiinger, scuttled by the 
Germans after the First World 
War, has been kept afloat by 
compressed air since 1939. She 


has floated longer upside down 
than she did right side up. 
Salvaging the scuttled German 
fleet at Scapa had its difficulties. 
Divers entered ships to find 
themselves walking on ceilings 
with carpeted floors overhead. 
Grease used to seal ships’ seams 
was eaten by fish, so cement was 
substituted. 


While large-scale salvaging 
work is being done around the 
coast the Admiralty Salvaging 
Section is clearing fairways at 
harbour entrances and in deep 
water. The Navy is blowing up 
wrecks with depth charges, a new 
venture. 



A salvage ship, claimed to be 
trie largest ever constructed, is 
on order on the Clyde. 


A Livelier and 
Lovelier Britain 


Our Country and 
Our Home 


Welcome 


I s Britain to be a dull, gloomy 
place to live in, or can \vc 
make it a lively, invigorating 
place where gaiety, laughter, and 
good fun enter naturally into 
the life of everyone ? After 
many years of austerity, do not 
the people expect new ideas 
to blossom for their. pleasure ? 
Questions of this kind are to the 
fore at conferences between archi¬ 
tects, town planners, builders, 
and designers. 

Our new houses, for instance, 
must bo houses not only for 
people to live in but to enjoy 
living in. That is the test of a 
home. Does the sun come into 
the kitchen ? Is the living-room 
big enough for a family ? With¬ 
out homes that give a chance of 
happiness there can be no happy 
Britain. 


RECONDITIONED countryside, 
and towms and cities from 


■^ins week the C N greets, many 
new friends as well as a 
number of old friends who are 
now able to buy the paper for 
the first time since supplies were 
cut some five or six years ago. 

To all a hearty welcome is 
extended, but also we rvould 
add a word of warning. Paper 
is still ratio'ned, and newsagents 
are not able to cater for chance 
sales. So the only way to 
make sure of your C N each 
week is to ask your newsagent 
to reserve a copy for you. 

Will you please also tell your 
friends the glad news that they 
may now order the C N for 
regular delivery. 


From Six till Midnight 

'Y'his- week marks the start of a 


^ND what about Britain’s 
countryside ? During the 
war it was enlivened with men 
from overseas, and invigorated 
by the countryman’s awareness 
of doing a big job for the whole 
nation. Can that feeling of 
bustling, creative activity in 
the countryside be maintained ? 
Upon the answer depends the 
happiness of a large section of 
British life, for the certainty of 
a happy, contented way of life 
for our rural inhabitants is essen¬ 
tial to the rebuilding of our 
nation’s strength. 


^LL through our history the 
„ countryside has been the 
centre of a lively social life. 
Britain’s basic and greatest in¬ 
dustry is still the tilling of the 
soil and the reaping of the crops ; 
and life in the country must be 
made attractive if future genera¬ 
tions of British youth are to 
look upon the countryside with 
the same deep satisfaction as 
their forebears. 


notable new era in British 
broadcasting. On the wave¬ 
length of 203.5 metres the 
BBC has begun a third pro¬ 
gramme which is to be devoted 
entirely, to what is finest in 
music and drama and thought. 

Every evening from six till 
midnight , listeners who prefer 
cultural and 'more serious fare 
will bo amply catered for ; they 
will, for example, be able to 
hear an opera or a long play 
like Shaw’s Man and Superman 
complete and uninterrupted, 
even by news bulletins. 

In the past many people have 
felt that a weakness in B B C 
programmes, though excellent 
in standard, has been undue 
emphasis on lighter fare and a 
neglect of longer features ; even 
Symphony concerts have been 
strictly governed by a time¬ 
table. This new programme is 
the answer. 


AUTUMN SILENCE 


which all unnecessary noise and 
ugliness have been banished— 
these are prime essentials for 
making a happy, lively Britain 
possible. Combine these with 
homes suited to human needs, 
and with easy access to all that 
is best in the arts and entertain¬ 
ment, and we shall assuredly 
have a happy, intelligent, and 
contented people. 


pEW sounds there were : the 
dropping of a nut. 

The squirrel’s chirrup, and the 
jay’s harsh scream. 

Autumn’s sad remnants of blithe 
Summer’s cheer. 

Heard at long intervals, seemed 
but to make. 

The dreadful void of silence 
silenter. 

James Russell Lmoell 


Under the I 


■yiiERE is a spot of earth 
supremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all 
the rest. 


'^’’ho will get the prize for the best 
design for a kerbside shelter i 
Most people are more anxious to get 
the bus. 

a 

JJERBS are useful for stuffing. Most 
boys would rather stuff them¬ 
selves with turkey. 

^ 0 
BUS started off so quickly it left 
the conductor behind. He 
should have been a lightning 
conductor. 


Where shall that land, that spot 
of earth be found ? 

Art thou a man—a patriot ? 
Look around ! . 

Oh, thou shalt find, howe’er thy 
footsteps roam. 

That land thy country, and that 
spot thy home. 

James Montgomery 



'^OU can't have your.cake and eat it: 
Especially if it is a cake of soap. 
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i Nev/spcper 


To All the ¥/or!d 

\^oRDS which have deep mean¬ 
ing today, as the World’s 
statesmen strive to build up a 
sure basis for world peace, came 
from rlic pen of Thomas Fairfax, 
Lord General of the I’ar'iament- 
ary forces in tlie Great Civil 
War. He wrote ; 

I hope it shall appear to all the 
K'orld, though we viake use of 'way 
for- necessity, yet 'wee are not a 
people that delight in war, hut 
next after the truth [lehich is much 
dearer to tts than our lives) and 
our just rights and liberties 
(which voe reckon equal with our 
lives, our lives being but a shadoio 
of death without them) we above 
all things prefer peace. 

■ This noble expression of 
opinion well t5’pifics the spirit 
of all Britain today, and, the 
C N believes, the thoughts of all 
Men of Good Will everywhere. 

—— 

THINGS SAID 

bottom I am optimistic and 
believe that this phase, in 
which the Icnowledge and 
material power of man so far 
exceeds tiis virtue and self- 
control, is likely to be brief and 
transitory. Sir Cyril Norwood • 

T WISH to give public demon¬ 
stration of friendship to the 
noble English people who have 
been so intimately linked with 
us throughout their life. 

President Peron of Argetiiina 

Dritish militarism is dead. It 
died in the Boer War. 

• General Smuts 

Jt is better to have controls for 
a while longer and more 
freedom later on than to have 
more freedom now and bitterness 
in a few years. 

Herbert Morrison 

Qur constant aim must be to 
build and fortify the strength 
of the United Nations Organisa¬ 
tion. Winston Churchill 

■yuE only way to obtain a decent 
standard of living is for 
every individual either to work 
longer or work harder. 

■ Sir Stafford Cripps 


ditor's Table 

PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If idle school¬ 
boys should be 
taken to task 


J7VEN birds have trying lives some¬ 
times. Trying to find worms. 

Q 

^ COLTER should watch others 
play in order to pick up ideas. 

And balls. 

0 

^ SCHOOLBOY has found out hove to 
make soaplast. He doesn’t use it. 

Q 

■^Thile fishing, an angler had his 
lunch eaten by a rat. He didn’t 

get a bite. 

S 

^OME children always want their own 
way. And get in other people's. 


Grumblers^ New 
and Old 

a disgruntled railway 
^ traveller today laments tlie 
lack of efficiency which he thinks 
he sees in prc.sent-day travelling 
arrangements. Nevertheless, he 
has a great deal less to put up 
with than his great-grandparents. 

Not that they never com¬ 
plained ; far from it. In 1S38, 
for instance, a critic wnote ; 

“ A railway conveyance is a 
locomotive prison. At a certain 
period -you are compelled to 
place your person and property 
in the custody of a set of men 
exceedingly independent, and 
who have little regard for your 
accommodation. Till your 
journey is accomplished, you are 
completely subservient to their 
commands. You pass through 
the country without much op¬ 
portunity of contemplating its 
beauties ; you arc subjected to 
the monstrous clatter of its 
machinery, and every now and 
then to the unpleasant grating 
.sen.sation of the brake. To all 
these things must bo added the 
horribly offensive smells of rancid 
oil and smoky coal.” 

There is nothing new in 
grumbling—only new things to 
grumble about. ' And we venture 
to think tfiat there never will be 
a railway, however efficient, 
which will please every traveller. 

The Simple Things 

In his magazine, the Revd H. C. 

Monk, Free Church minister 
of Maldon, E.sse.x, writes : 
" How many good things have 
I seen, heard, felt, and met in my 
57 years ? Sunshine, lovely 
clouds, glorious sunsets. Smiling 
faces. A bird singing. Littld 
children at play. Lovely waving 
cornfields. . . ” 

Cultivate simplicity, Coleridge, 
was Charles Lamb’s advice to 
his great friend. Evidently Mr 
Monk has done this. 


SEEK YE THE LORD 

Ceek ye the Lord while He may 
be found, call ye upon Him 
while He is near : 

Let the wicked forsake his 
way, and the unrighteous man 
his thoughts ; and let him return 
unto the Lord, and He will have 
mercy upon him ; and to our 
God, for He will abundantly 
pardon. 

For IMy thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are your ways 
My ways, saith the Lord. 

For as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are My ways 
higher than your ways, and My 
thoughts than your thoughts. 

For as the rain cometh down, 
and the snow from heaven, and 
returnest not thither, but water- 
eth the earth, and maketh it 
bring forth and bud, that it may 
give seed to the sower, and bread 
to the eater : 

So shall My word be that 
goeth forth out of My mouth ; 
it shall not turn unto Me void, 
but it shall accomplish that 
which I please, and it shall pros¬ 
per in the thing whereto I sent 
it. Isaiah 



October 5, 1946 

The Uninvited 
Guest 

^ EULL in a china shop sounds 
alarming enough, but a 
buffalo in a bedroom sounds 
even worse. Yet that was the 
experience of Mr and Mrs George 
Arkell, of Mombasa, East Africa. 
Their story has been told by a 
correspondent of The Times. 

Mr and Mrs A'rkell were enjoy¬ 
ing a morning cup of tea in bed 
when a servant screamed, where¬ 
upon Mrs Arkell jumped out of 
bed, opened the bedroom door 
and—a wild buffalo entered! 

Mrs Arkell succeeded in making 
a safe exit through the door, 
leaving her husband to deaf 
somehow with the uninvited 
guest. The beast charged him, 
but unsuccessfully. Then, still 
in his nightclothes, Mr Arkell 
m.ade for the veranda door, 
wrenched it open, and got out¬ 
side, hoping that the buffalo 
would follow. But the beast 
seemed to prefer the bedroom, so 
Mr Arkell seized his horns, and 
succeeded in dragging him out¬ 
doors, after which Mr Buffalo 
made off. Later, the animal was 
tracked down and shot. 


W ell Over! 



A young competitor and his mount 
clear the fence neatly in a jumping 
event at a Buckinghamshire horse 
show. 


Stream of Meteors 

^LTiioucH the Comet Giacobini- 
Zinner, referred to in the 
C N of September 21, has not 
revealed itself to the naked eye, 
it is likely to have left behind 
copious evidence of its presence 
in the form of meteors. 

These are expected to be most 
numerous on the nights of 
October 8 and 9, but from then 
to the end of the week many 
may be seen coming from high 
in the north-west, that is, some 
way ito the left of Ursa Minor, 
described last week. 

There is a great possibility of 
a very rich and prolonged shower 
of meteors, but unfortunately 
the Full Moon will be present 
and this will seriously interfere 
with their visibility. How many 
it will be possible to perceive will 
depend upon the moonlight, the 
time of day that the Earth is in 
the midst of the meteor stream, 
and, of course, the clearness of 
the sky. 

These meteoric particles are 
the product of the comet’s dis¬ 
integration. Giacobini-Zinner 
may be going the way of Biela’s 
Comet of the last century, which 
finally vanished in fine displays 
of meteors. G.F.M. ' 


A Milestone in the 
Conquest .of Pain 


In the long annals of man’s battle with pain September 30 is 
^ . a red-letter day. It was on that day, just 100 years ago, that 
an American dentist, William Morton, successfully used ether 
vapour to extract a tooth, and started a new era in surgery. 


Although different forms of 
anaesthetic, such as the root of 
the mandragora plant, vvere 
known to the ancients its 
surgical use is almost entirely 
modern. In 1800 tlie develop¬ 
ment of anaesthetics began on 
scientific lines, when Sir 
Humphry Davy discovered that 
the gas given off by nitrous oxide 
could render 'a man unconscious. 
Immediately the great scientist 
recognised its possibilities, but 
ills suggestion went unheeded for 
almost half a century—unheeded, 
that is, except for a few men, 
among whom was Henry Hill 
Hickman, who was born at 
Bromfieid in Shropshire in the 
same year as Davy's discovery. 

Hickman’s Experiments 

Distressed as a young surgeon 
by the great pain which his 
patients suffered during opera¬ 
tions, he experimented with 
nitrous oxide and found it pro¬ 
duced a temporary stupefying 
effect. Hickman's claims, how¬ 
ever, met with derision, and he 
died, broken-hearted, at the early 
age of 30. But others continued 
the age-old struggle against pain 
—and prejudice. 

Notable among these pioneers 
was Horace Wells of Hartford, 
Connecticut, who experimented 
with nitrous oxide, and while 
under its influence allowed a 
colleague to pull out one of his 
teeth. Failure at a public 
demonstration of his new pain¬ 
less tooth-pulling, however, once 
again left the scoffers triumph¬ 
ant, and led to the abandonment 
of the new method. Where Wells 
had failed it was left to one of 
his pupils and associates to 
succeed. His name was William 
Morton, a young dentist of 
Boston. 

Morton turned- from nitrous 
oxide to ether, and, encouraged 
by the success of his laboratory 
experiments, resolved to experi¬ 
ment on himself. On September 
30, 1846, seated in his own 

surgery, Morton inhaled ether 
and took aiuay his own conscious¬ 
ness. Seven or eight minutes 
later he came to, aware that 


although he was only 27, he had 
made a di.scovery of incalculable 
benefit to humanity! 

Later on that same memorable 
day Morton used ether again to 
extract a patient’s tooth; but not 
without fear and trembling. He 
himself afterwards described his 
reaction when the wrenching of 
the tooth failed to rouse his 
patient in the slightest degree, 
and the terrible thought flashed 
through his mind that he might 
be dead—that he had sacrificed a 
human life to his theory. And 
think of his relief when, having 
dashed a glass of water in tlie 
man's face, he saw him recover 
after a few seconds. “Are you 
ready to have your tooth ex¬ 
tracted?” Morton asked him. 
“Yes,” answered the man. “It is 
all over,” Morton said, and 
pointed to the decayed tooth on 
the floor. 

William Morton revealed his 
great discovery' to the surgeons 
of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston, and on October 
16, 1846, a painless .surgical 

operation was performed there 
witli Morton administering the 
anaesthetic. The result was a 
complete triumph for him. 

Before the year was out 
Robert Liston, a Scottish surgeon 
working at University College 
Hospital in London, amputated a 
thigh wliile the patient was in¬ 
haling ether. Thereafter the 
public prejudice against the use 
of anaesthetics broke down, and 
ether was employed widely in 
Britain and on the Continent as 
well as in America.' 

One has only to picture an 
operation in the old days before 
anaesthetics to realise what the 
elimination of pain from the 
operating theatre has meant to 
the world. The pioneers who 
made possible this blessed dis¬ 
covery deservedly rank high in 
the annals of medicine. 

SUMMER TIME ENDS 

Cummer Time ends early In the 
morning of Sunday, October 
6, so all clocks and watches should 
be put hack one hour on Satur¬ 
day night. 



THIS ENGLAND 


□over’s ancient castle, standing 
at the gateway to England 
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England’s Young Champion 

A TWENTY-YEAR-OLD officer in the Lincolnshire Regiment, 
Lieutenant John Marmion Dymoke, has become the 
holder of one of the most ancient hereditary offices in England. 
It is that of King’s Champion or Hereditary Grand Champion 
of England, which was held till his death recently by his grand¬ 
father, Frank Dymoke of Scrivelsby Court near Horncastle. 

In former times it was the duty and in the quarrel will adventure 


of the King’s Champion to ride, 
clad in full armour, into 
Westminster Hall at the Corona¬ 
tion and challenge to single 
combat anyone who should dare 
to deny the new king’s right to 
the throne. History, however, 
does not record that anyone was 
bold enough to accept that 
challenge. 

The full colourful ceremony 
was last performed in 1821 at the 
coronation of George IV, and a 
writer of the time describes how 
the Champion entered the Hall 
with a small procession. 

The Challenge 

First came two trumpeters with 
banners on their trumpets 
depicting the Champion’s arms, 
then came a sergeant trumpeter 
bearing a mace, next two ser¬ 
geants-at-arms also with maces, 
then came the Champion himself 
in a complete suit of bright 
armour with a plume of feathers 
in his helmet and riding a flchly- 
capari.soned horse. On either 
side' of him were two esquires,' 
one carrying his lance and the 
other his shield. 

Finally came a herald who 
read out the challenge that “If 
any person of what degree so¬ 
ever, high or low, shall deny or 
gainsay . our sovereign Lord 
George the Fourth ... to be the 
next heir . . . here is his 
Champion, who saith he lieth, 
and is a false traitor, being ready 
.in person to combat with him. 


his life against him on what day 
soever he shall be appointed.” 

After that the Champion threw 
down his gauntlet. When no one 
picked it up as a sign of accept¬ 
ance of the challenge, the herald 
handed it back to the Champion. 
The ceremony finished with a 
gold cup filled with wine being 
presented to'the King, who drank 
to the Champion. The cup was 
then presented by the King’s cup¬ 
bearer to the Champion, who, 
after bowing low, drank to His 
Majesty and, bowing again, de¬ 
parted, taking the cup as his fee. 
At Scrivelsby Court a number of 
these gold coronation cups have 
been preserved. 

The office of King’s Champion, 
which is peculiar to England, was 
first conferred by William the 
Conquei'or on Robert, or Roger, 
Marmion, whose ancestors had 
been hereditary champions to 
the Dukes of '• Normandy. 
Together with this privilege the 
Conqueror gave him the manor 
of Scrivelsby. The Dymoke 
family came to the hereditary 
championship in 1350 when Sir 
John Dymoke married a great 
granddaughter of Philip Mar¬ 
mion, who had died leaving no 
sons. 

At the coronations of King 
Edward VII and George V, Mr 
Frank Dymoke carried the 
Standard of England in West¬ 
minster Abbey, and at the 
coronation of George VI he bore 
the Union Standard. 


Bedtime Corner 


Bandy’s Portrait 


gANDY was a fat old badger 
whose earth was in the 
middle of a deep wood. He 
seldom came out in the day¬ 
light. but he felt hungry this 
evening and had come out to 
find something to eat. 



Suddenly he heard human 
voices and flattened himself 
under a bramble bush. 

Harry and his friend Doris 
came close to his earth, and 
the boy pointed to a bo.x tied 
to a tree nearby. 

“I’m going to take a flash¬ 
light photo of the badger 
when he comes out tonight,” 
he said. “I’ve got the camera 
fixed pointing at the hole. 
I’ll have to sit up the tree 


and v;ait. Photographing 
wild animals is my hobby.” 

After they had gone. Bandy 
became suspicious about that 
box thing. He thought it was 
a trap, and wondered uneasily 
if he ought to quit his earth 
at once. 

Then he smelled Smink, the 
young badger who was often 
cheeky to him, and an artful 
idea occurred to old Bandy. 
He found, Smink; and in a 
growly voice said in badger 
language : “Pood! Pood! ” 

Smink eagerly followed 
him, and Bandy, looking at 
the camera, grunted: “There! 
There! ” 

Silly Smink at once got on 
his hind legs and pawed at 
the camera. Bandy watched 
to see if he would be caught. 
But all that happened was 
that Smink pulled the camera 
down and, very cross when he 
found it was nothing to eat, 
rounded on Bandy, who 
shuffled off into his earth. 

That night Harry was puz¬ 
zled and disappointed when 
he found his camera on the 
ground, for it was too dark to 
fix it up again. But his 
biggest surprise was when he 
developed the film later. On 
it was a beautiful picture of a 
badger! In pulling down the 
camera Smink had worked 
the shutter and snapped 
Bandy. 


Between Meals 
AT THE Zoo 

By the C N Zoo Correspondent 

J[t is a good rule for visitors to 
the London Zoo to go round 
the Gardens with a bagful of tit¬ 
bits to distribute. Those who 
do so will have a lot more fun 
than those who go empty- 
handed. 

Before you feed the animals, 
however, you should make sure 
of two things. Firstly, do not, 
under present conditions, take 
bread. Secondly, make sure that 
the titbits you do offer will 
agree with the recipients. This, 
unfortunately, is what a number 
of visitors omit to do, judging 
by the number of “indigestion 
cases ” that have to be treated. 

Cocky Declines 

It is not as difficult as it 
sounds. The official guide-book, 
obtainable at the gates, devotes 
quite a lot of space to the feeding 
of animals by visitors and 
indicates the kinds of foods suit¬ 
able to all the most popular 
exhibits. Unfortunately, many 
visitors do not know this. 

“Here you are. Cocky,” I heard 
one small boy remark the other 
day as he held out to a cockatoo 
a lump of very sticky chewing- 
gum. Luckily for its interior, the 
bird had the good sen.se to 
decline the offering! 

Generally speaking, mammals 
and birds refuse to touch food 
which they do not “take to ” by 
instinct; but there are some 
which, because they are “always, 
hungry,” will eat almost any¬ 
thing offered. 

A few weeks ago I saw a wild 
goat on the Mappin Terraces 
cheerfully munching a whole bag 
of scraps, paper and all! Luckily, 
goat digestions . are tough. 
Paper, however, can cause 
trouble with other species. 

It is astonishing what some 
animals will swallow, given the 
opportunity. Here, for example, 
are some of the “meals ” which 
caused the death of certain 
menagerie exhibits. A woman’s 
handkerchief, swallowed by a 
sea-lion; a rubber ball, chewed to 
pieces and eaten by a wolf; a tin- 
opener swallowed by an ostrich- 
ostriches can swallow many 
small “foreign bodies” without 
taking harm, but tin-openers are 
beyond their limits! 

The Python’s Error 

Even snakes will occasionally 
try to eat things which are not 
good for them. Those at the Zoo, 
being kept behind glass panels, 
cannot be fed by visitors. One 
Zoo python, however, once nearly 
lost its life by trying to swallow 
a short bamboo pole which a 
keeper was using to push forward 
a dead rat. The snake engulfed 
about a foot of the pole before it 
di.scovered its error. 

As a matter of fact, many 
animals in the Gardens, such as 
the lions, tigers, polar bears, and 
chimpanzees, may not be fed at 
all by the public. But there is 
always some consolation to be 
found in the elephants. Although 
each elephant has an outsize 
meal daily, he always seems to 
have room for a potato or carrot, 
and sometimes lor quite unusual 
fare. One of the favourite 
titbits of the African elephant 
Dicksl, for instance, is rose 
petals. I know one woman who 
takes him some of these 
regularly, C. H. 
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Another Housing Problem 

A three-year-old looks wistfully at a splendid doll's house, 
wondering whether it is too much to hope that Father Christmas 
will bring her one like it. it is in the toy section of the Britain 
Can Make It Exhibition, now open at South Kensington. 

Photographs of All Things 


the Science Museum, South 
Kensington, may be seen 
impressions of a molecule magni¬ 
fied 250 million times; of a bullet 
flying up at 2830 feet a second; 
or of the track of a flying-bomb 
at night. 

These are some of the strangest 
photographs presented by the 
Royal Photographic Society in 
their annual exhibition, which 
remains open until October 26. 
The scientific wonders are only 
one side of it. There are photo¬ 
graphs of things too small for 
the eye to see; but also of more 
in which the eye delights. 

There are photgraphs of lions 
and of flocks ■ of sheep; of a 
terrifying iguana and of a fox 
cub peeping shyly from its 
burrow; .of Brer Rabbit at home 
with the family; of Bill Brock 
the badger taking his ease. 

These are all examples of the 
Nature Study pictures—in which 
the birds play the star parts: 
a fulmar petrel with wings 
stretched wide in flight; a platoon 
of sanderlings on the march; 
a sandpiper and a red-throated 


diver, and many others. Seconded 
to these are the less shy 
winged things, the butterflies 
and moths (with a life history 
of the brimstone butterfly); the 
cockchafer and the lacewing fly. 

After these selections from 
natural history we arrive at the 
more obvious human things. 
Leaving aside the photographs 
of people we come to those 
wherein they have their being. 

There are silent cathedrals: 
an opera house fitted with its 
awaiting audience; an ingenious 
stage scene of the Three Witches 
in Macbeth, with birds of night 
hovering over the witches’ brew. 
These are indoor scenes; there 
remains the wide out of doors— 
the sunlight in a beech wood, 
the green pastures, or the lonely 
heath, all are here, and many 
other scenes which lost to sight 
are to memory dear because they 
are part of our heritage. 

• This is not all; there are 
coloured photographs and slides, 
stereoscopic views, films and 
projectors—in short, the science 
as well as the art of photography. 


He Dreamed of an Earthly Paradise 


poET, printer, artist, sculptor, 
William Morris, who died on 
October 3, 50 years ago, was a 
life-long crusader against ugli¬ 
ness. 

At first he attempted to escape 
from the world into a dream¬ 
world created by himself in such 
poems as Sigurd the Volsung 
and The Earthly Paradise, draw¬ 
ing with delight from the rich 
resources of the northern sagas 
and the legends of King Arthur. 

But poetry did not compietely 
satisfy the robust talent of 
William Morris. As a young 
man he had met BUrne-Jones 
and Rossetti, and with them 
had formed the pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood. These three, all 
poets and artists, held long dis¬ 
cussions on how best to make 
the world a happier and more 
beautiful place. 

So the firm of Morris and 
Company was founded with the 
object of bringing beauty into 
the drabness of the ordinary Vic¬ 
torian household. Nothing was 
beneath the notice of the 
three. They designed furniture, 
leather work, wallpaper, stained 


glass, anything that they could 
make more artistic. The first 
commissions the firm carried out 
were for the interior decorations 
of St Martin’s Church at 
Scarborough and St Michaels 
at Brighton. And still, in little 
churches scattered about Eng¬ 
land, the hand of Morris and 
Company may be detected in a 
stained-glass window or a wall 
fresco. 

William Morris’s last years were 
devoted to social reform, and in 
News from Nowhere he pictured 
a Utopia, and showed how he 
would remould the world nearer 
to the heart’s desire. As John 
Drinkwater has written; “He 
sought to teach men that in 
bringing back joy to their daily 
work they would put their feet 
on the first step towards the 
only true dignity and pride of 
life.” 

That was the basis of his social 
creed as it was the basis of his 
own life. ■ Few have laboured 
more earnestly to improve the lot 
of their feilow men than William 
Morris, craftsman, artist, and 
poet. 
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Pathfinders For Peace 

This is United Nations Week; this week our people are 
demonstrating to the world their support of Uno as 
the cniy effective means of preserving peace. • 

Our organising body is the the trades unions, the Church 
United Nations Association of Army, Salvation Army, the Press, 


Grea j Britain and Northern 
Ireland, a prominent member of 
the World Federation of similar 
Assoc iatlon.s.' Una is going all 
out to help Uno. 

Our United Nations Associa¬ 
tion, which has been enrolling 
members at the rate of 2000 a 
month, has for its Honorary Life 
President Viscount Cecil, and as 
Honorary Presidents Mr Attlee, 
Mr V/inston Churchill, and Lady 
Violet Bonham Carter, While Dr 
Gilbert Murray and the Earl of 
Lytton are Joint Presidents. Its 
slogan this week is Keep the War 
Won, and the Chairman of 
the Campaign Committee is Air 
Vice-Marshal Donald Bennett, 
Britain’s youngest air vice- 
marshal, who, during the war, 
founded the RAP Pathflrxlers, 
which so boldly led the way in 
air attacks on the enemy. Now 
he is a Pathfinder for Peace. 

Throughout the country this 
week the 500 local branches of 
Una have organised impressive 
activities. There are torchlight 
procession's, displays, dance.s, 
plays, concerts, meetings, lec-. 
ture.s, parades. At Bacup in 
Lancashire, for example, there is 
an exhibition of children’s 
posters; ,,at Carli,sle there is an 
international display of ballet 
and lolk dancing. 

All these activities are pro¬ 
claiming the truth—which con¬ 
cerns present-day Youth so 
closely—that unless we make 
the United Nations a working 
organisation for world peace our 
present civilisation perishes. 

The United Nations V/eek is 
being supported, by at least 47 
national bodies in Britain; these 
induce all the political parties. 


the Rotary movement, and, of 
course. Youth organisations. 

The Week was opened by a 
message from the King, broad¬ 
cast by the BBC, and in many 
churches last Sunday a special 
form of service was used, and 
earnest prayers offered for God’s 
blessing on our generation’s 
great effort to establish a real 
working world order that will, 
abolish war. 

Mr Arthur Rank has arranged 
that in all the Odeon and 
Gaumont-Eritish cinemas this 
week there shall be shown a 
three-minute film with the appro¬ 
priate title. In Our Hands. 

What Una is For 

The United Nations Associa¬ 
tion is yet young, and it is 
natural that many people should 
feel a little bewildered as to 
what it is all about. This Week 
should drive the lesson home to 
each one of us. It is not simply 
our approval of the United 
Nations that is being sought, but 
every one of us is being asked to 
give his or her active help to the 
Association. For one thing is 
certain—if the United Nations 
Organisation has not behind it 
the driving force of world public 
opinion, it will inevitably weaken 
and die. 

We may be sure, that Youth, to 
whom a world at peace is of such 
tremendous importance, will be 
well to the front in this cam¬ 
paign. 

The United' Nations is Youth’s 
hope—its only hope—that its 
future will not ■ be shattered by 
another war; and through Una 
we all may show our faith in 
that great Organisation. 



A Village of 
Many N ations 

the Exhibition of Swiss 
Planning and Building ' iii 
London there Is, among other- 
interesting models, a fascinating 
one of an international children’s 
village which is being built for 
European refugee children at 
Trogen in Switzerland. ' It is 
called the Pestalozzi Children's 
Hamlet, and its charming houses 
are taking shape on a lovely hill¬ 
side. 

The kindly Swiss people have 
had great experience during the 
war of dealing with tens of 
thousands of young refugees, 
and they are putting their know¬ 
ledge into the organisation of 
this unique village. In each 
house in the hamlet 16 boys and 
girls from 3 to 15 years of 
age will live, cared for by foster- 
parents. A group of houses will 
be occupied by young people of 
the same nationality, speaking 
the same language, but each 
group will take its part in the 
central organisation. , There will 
thus be an international com¬ 
munity of children. 

At Pestalozzi 400 young victims 
of the war will know homelike 
surroundings for several years. 
The money for building the 
village and keeping it up is being 
provided by private voluntary 
contributions; and schoolchildren 
and students from Switzerland, 
Prance, Austria, and Holland 
have volunteered to help in build¬ 
ing it. 

The Exhibition in London, at 
06 Portland Place, W1, is open 
until October 26. 


Challenge From 
A Pioneer 

The date for winning outright the famous Bleriot trophy for 
the first airman to fly at 1000 kilometres (621-26 miles) an 
hour has been extended to 1951 by the Aero Club de France. 

last discovered, 
in Rome. Now 


When Louis Bleriot, the great 
French flying pioneer, presented 
the trophy in 1931, he stipulated 
that it was to be won outright by 
1935 and the, conditions for win¬ 
ning it were that an airman must 
fly at 621 mph on a closed cir¬ 
cuit for 30 minutes. 

Our Gloster Meteor IV jet 
plane, which broke the world 
speed record not long ago,, did 
not reach this standard. Group 
Captain Donaldson flew it at an 



A Bleriot monoplane of 1909 

average of 616 mph and was 
in the air for only 13 minutes. 

The trophy itself has had some 
strange adventures. During the 
war all trace of it Ivas lost. 
Bleriot had allowed it to be held 
temporarily by the airman who 
came nearest to the speed con¬ 
ditions for winning the trophy 
permanently, and it had last been 
held by an Italian airman; but 
no one knew what had happened 
to him or the trophy. 

After the war inquiries wore 
made in Italy and the famous 


The Playhouse as Shakespeare Knew It 


J^AST week the Norwich Players, 
the famous amateur theatri¬ 
cal ' company of which the 
glorious old city of Norwich is 
justly proud, celebrated the 25th 
anniversary of their equally 
famous Maddermarket Theatre 
with performiances of a Mid- 
•summer Night’s Dream. 

They can fairly claim that tlie 
Maddermarket is the first Eliza¬ 
bethan theatre to be built in 
England since Cromwell closed 
the playhouses, for, 25 years ago, 
they paid £2500 for an old 
building which had previou.sly 
been u.sed as a baking-powder 
factory and a Salvation Army 
liali, and converted it into a 
theatre modelled exactly on one 
of the old playhouses of Eliza- 


A NEW BUILDING HOBBY 


^ MEW hobby has been pre¬ 
sented to the young people of 
today. It is one that is very . 
appropriate in this age of recon¬ 
struction and town-planning—an 
outfit enabling a boy or girl to 
make a scale model of a building. 

The outfit is called-the Ca.stos 
Con.structlonal Set and its prin¬ 
ciple is that the modeller makes 
his own b-uilding material by 
mixing a special po-vder with 
water. This mixt-ure hardens in 
less than 15 minute.s, wooden 
.moulds, of different shapes for 
the various parts of the model 
. building being used. These 
moulds arc fixed to the plan of 
the building, pins, on the mo-jld.s 
leaving hoie;; so that parts can 
be fixed together . with pins in 
the final assembling of the 


trophy was at 
quite recently, 
there are five years during which 
the world’s aeroplane builders 
and airmen may compete for it. 

Louis Bleriot, like all pioneer.s, 
was a visionary. He, the 'first 
man to fly across the Strait of 
Dover, in 1909 at 45 m p h, be¬ 
lieved he would live to see 
men fly at over 600 mph. But 
the great air pioneer died in 
1936 without seeing this vision 
materialise—though he saw many 
others of his dreams come true. 

It was a great day for the 
world when Bleriot set out from 
the French shore in 1909 in his 
little 25 hp monoplane. Forty 
minutes later Bleriot landed near 
Dover Castle, the first of man¬ 
kind to cross the Strait of Dover 
by aeroplane. He had v;on the 
Daily Mail prize of £1000. 
Another air pioneer, Hubert 
Latham, was about to attempt 
the flight, and Bleriot, v/ho was 
a generous soul, offered to share 
the £1000 with him if he also 
succeeded. But Latham came 
down in the sea within a mile of 
Dover. 

Bleriot’s dauntless spirit lives 
on in the challenge he has left 
to the world’s airmen to fly at 
1000 kilometres an hour and keep 
it up for half an. hour. 


beth’s day. The stage they con¬ 
structed ■ was of the old “apron ’’ 
type, and on its boards they 
pre.sented plays as in Shake¬ 
speare’s time. 

The sim.ple stage arrangement 
enabled them to act a play with¬ 
out any interruptions for scene 
changing, and they once per¬ 
formed the whole, of Hamlet in 
le.s.s' than three hours. They have 
performed all Shakespeare’s plays 
and also comedies by his con¬ 
temporaries, and plays by foreign 
dramati.sts—some 250 in ail. 

These devoted amateur artists, 
undqr the enthusiastic leadership 
of Mr Nugent Monck, founder of 
the Norwich Players, have done 
a great service to the Drama in 
our country. 


building. At first the modeller 
US8.S plans of well-knoW-n build- 
ing.s such as the Tower of 
London and Eddystone Light¬ 
house, which are supplied with 
the set, but later ho will learn 
to build models of his own plan¬ 
ning. 

This delightful method of 
learning about arcliitecture wliiio 
at play ivas invented by Mr 
Sommertcld, who was re.sponsible 
for the Sommerfeld Track for 
airfields during the war, and who 
also invented the flexible roads 
used' by our troops. , . 

Sir Charle.s Reilly, one of 
Britain’s mo.st famous archi¬ 
tects and town-planner.s, wa.s en¬ 
thusiastic about the new hobby. 
.when opening a recent private 
exiiibition of Castos. 
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flavoured, in bottles l/3 
From Chemists only. 

Il’s an Atlenburys Preduct 
Made In England by Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 
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. The Bran Tub 

THE EDITOR REGRETS 

P'riend ; How are you getting 
on with your writing? 
Budding Author: I shall have 
;o give it up—the editors are all 
in league against me. Ten of 
them have refused the same 
story. 

A Round Game 

'J’His is a good game for little 
ones which older ones will 
enjoy too. 

The players stand in a ring 
while one runs round outside 
waving a handkerchief and 
chanting: 

I have a little dog who is loyal 
and true, 

■ And he shan’t bite you, he 
shan’t bite you, he shan’t bite 
you 

until - suddenly, throwing the 
handkerchief over one in the 
circle, he cries: 

But he shall bite you. 

Then he races round to try 
to reach the gap in the circle 
before the touched player can, 
in turn, touch him with the 
handkerchief. 

If he gets home the other 
player must take his place out¬ 
side the circle. 

ON THE TRACK • 

J SHALL make my way down a 
^ green dale, ■ 

Out of sight of that thrush, said, 
a snail. 

Replied another. Why, do - 

But it’s no good to you. 

For, of course, he can follow your 
trail! 


Jacko Finds Himself “In the Bag 





I. Mischievous Jacko tried out his 
new pea - shooter on Adolphus. 

Maxim to Memorise 

. "yY^HEN the horses kick one 
another the donkeys eat 
better hay. 

CATCH QUESTION 

^AN you, from' half of five, 
take one and iet five re¬ 
main? •SUtVtUJJ 

*S iO Kvtnv ilHilVi St / /! pltv 
Jo //»•/ oiv ^\[ 'jviyuinu jo 'SJOfpi 9ii± 

Pussy’s Gentle Hint 

gE sure to give your pet fresh 
drinking water every day, 
and do not let it have to re¬ 
mind you itself, like a little 
Persian kfitten we saw the other 
day. 

She tried to brush off with 
her paw the dust floating on top 
of the water in her bowi. As 
she did not succeed she miaowed 
as plainly as possible for clean 
water, and did not take a drink 
until this was given her. 


WIClUBtS™" 

srniU 


than*^^ 

TO MOTHER 


Sound teeth are among the most valuable possessions you 
can ensure for your child. Here is a way to make certain 
she keeps them clean and healthy; see that she brushes 
them with Phillips’ Dental Magnesia twice a day. 

Regular use of Phillips’ Dental Magnesia, which is 
the one toothpaste containing * ‘ Milk of Magnesia 
neutralizes harmful mouth acids and helps to keep teeth 
. white and free from decay. Make sure your child’s future 
includes that sparkling Magnesia smile! 

Sold everywhere 1/ld. and 1/lOid. 


i 1 pS Dental Madnesia 

0 ® (Regd.) 


‘AfiJA of Magnesia’ is the trade mark of Phillips’ preparation of magnesia. 



2. Chuckling, he turned to run, feel¬ 
ing sure he could escape Adolphus. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Jewelled Hedgerows. In the 
early mornings during autumn 
the hedgerows sparkle with dew- 
spangled spiders’ webs, which 
magically disappear as the day 
advances. This puzzled Don 
one day. “Where do they go?” 
he asked Parm.er Gray. 

“The webs are still there, it is 
only the dewdrops that go,” was 
the reply. “The garden spider is 
responsible for those beautiful 
.symmetrical webs, and by means 
of a communication cord he can 
tell directly a victim is ensnared. 
It is a tribute to the superb 
workmanship of this skilful 
spinner that the slender threads 
do not break under the weight of 
the collected dewdrops.” 

Other Worlds^ 

Jn the morning Saturn is low 
in the east. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen at 
nine o'clock on 
Thursday even¬ 
ing, October 3. 

TONGUE TWISTER 

'The vole out of his hole to steal 
stole. 

The Best End 

“J DO enjoy the rector’s sermons 
—they are so polished.” 

"Yes, I must say I like the 
finish to them.” 

Children’s Hour 

BBC programmes from Wednesday, 
October 2, to Tuesday, October S, 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 Mr Growser 
Moves; Ronald Gourley (enter¬ 
tainer). Scottish, 5.35 East of 
Scotland School Sports News; 
Keeping Fit for the Winter Games. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 The Grey Ad¬ 
venturer (Part I). Welsh, 5.0 
Mystery Trip. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 The Seven White 
Gates; Pigeon Post (Part I). 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Mr Mantelpiece 
and the Greedy Grobolii; Variety. 
Northern Ireland, 5.0 Ulster Maga¬ 
zine. West, 5.0 Uncle Acorn; Let’s 
Keep Fish (No 5); Motor-cycle 
Speedway Racing. ' 

SUNDAY, 5.0 Ahdtil and the 
Rice Field; Congreve (Luton) 
Junior Prize Orchestra; 5.25 St 
Francis Day Service. 

MONDAY, 5.0 : Mischievous 

Michael. 5.25 Cowleaze Farm. 
Scottish, 5.0 Tale of. a-Toy Tiger; 
Choir of James Gillespie’s High 
School for Girls. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 Orlando the 
Marmalade Cat (No 1). 5.25 

Nature Parliament—with the resi¬ 
dent members, L. Hugh Newman 
and Peter Scott, and Brian Vesey 
Fitzgerald as Guest member. 
Northern, Ireland, 5.0 Beginners 
Please (No 5); Nature Diary; The 
Fish Shop—a song cycle. 


3. But round the corner the merry 
pea - shooter was neatly trapped. 

More Riddles About Men 

Why is the conductor of an 
orchestra the fastest man 
in the world? Because he beats 
time. 

Why is the cashier at a bank 
a well-informed man? Because 
he is always taking notes. 

Why is a miser like a man 
with a bad memory? They are 
both always for-getting. 

DIFFICULT! 

unsE: Are you sure you want 
me to read this letter to you, 
Pat—it may be very personal, you 
know? 

Irish patient: Shure—but ye’ll 
be putting some of that cotton¬ 
wool stuff in your ears first, so 
that ye can’t hear v/hat ye’re 
saying. 
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FUN WITH CARDS 

To guess a touched card an 
accomplice is needed. After 
arranging four rows of not more 
than four cards in each, ask 
someone to touch a card while 
you are out of the room, and 
when you come back you will say 
which it is. 

Previously you should arrange 
v/ith your partner that the first 
ro'vv represents days, the second 
weeks, the third months, and the 
fourth years. Then, as you come 
in, he will be able to make some 
remark which will give you the 
clue to the touched card. For 
instance, suppose it to be the 
second card in the fourth row, he 
might say, “I saw this card trick 
done two years ago.” 

With a clever accomplice who 
can fit his remarks into the 
everyday conversation, this is a 
.most mystifying trick. 

Root Cause 

■^EWLY-ELECiED Councillor: I 
wonder why my beard has 
turned grey so much sooner than 
my hair? 

Defeated Candidate; Must be 
because you work so much harder 
with your jaws than with your 
head. 

LAST WEEK’S 

ANSWERS 
Eidden Animals 

^ Badyer, horse, 
wlule, anteatcr, 
bear, stoat. 

Puzzle Limerick 

Tales, steal, 
slate, teal’s. 
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Brian is^ 
always lively 

His energy and spirits are amazing. 
Simply bubbling over with life. 
Keeps you “on the go.” 

But you Would rather have him 
that way- than peevish, cross and 
. poorly ! Mother certainly knows 
best when she gives an niling child 
‘California Syrup of Figs.’ When 
bilious, sick or constipated, this 
natural laxativd quickly corrects 
upsets of the system, and the little 
one is soon " as right as ninepence.” 



California 
Syrup of Figs 
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